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HFFA’s siren to 
sound along the 
Housatonic 


At the annual Housatonic Fly 
Fishermens Association picnic, HFFA 
president Ed Kluck presented Conser¬ 
vation Officer Joseph Marks, of West 
Cornwall, with a check for $310 for 
an electronic siren with public 
address system for a new DEP patrol 
vehicle. 

The HFFA offered to buy the 
Whelan Electronic Siren for the State 
because new DEP patrol vehicles 
were unable to use the conventional 
type siren. 

The new unit has three types of 
sirens, a welp, a wail, and a two tone. 
The different sirens are important 
because they can be heard by a 
majority of people due to the range 
of sound involved. The unit also has 
an air horn that can be used as a horn 
or in conjunction with the siren. The 
siren provides an external speaker 
which can be connected to the car T s 
radio so that if an officer is out of 
the vehicle and a complaint comes in 
he will not miss it. 

The public address system 
allows the officer to talk from the 
vehicle to someone who might be in 
the woods, across a river, or in a boat 
or canoe on the water. This equip¬ 
ment has been found particularly use¬ 
ful with lost persons. 

The HFFA was established 
almost 20 years ago with the goal of 
protecting the Housatonic River. The 
club has between 300 and 350 mem¬ 
bers living in six states. Over the 
years they have been involved in 


many activities on the Housatonic. In 
past years, spring and fall, the club 
stocked trout. These trout were 
tagged, and information on sizes and 
release locations was recorded. When 
the trout were caught this informa¬ 
tion was used to figure hold-over 
potential, growth rates, and migra¬ 
tion habits of trout in the river, 
information which was made avail¬ 
able to the DEP. 

The HFFA has also put out 
Vibert egg boxes with trout eggs in 
small feeder streams leading into the 
Housatonic River. In the spring ^ 
club sponsors an annual spring clean¬ 
up. Each year dozens of truck loads 
of bottles, cans, tires, wire, plastic 
wrap, and even refrigerators and 
stoves are picked up and transported 
to a landfill by members of HFFA. 

Four years ago HFFA, working 
with the University of Connecticut, 
established a $250 scholarship to be 
given to a graduate student in fish¬ 
eries Working with the DEP, in 1974 
t ie HFFA transplanted the green 
d ikg mayfly from the Mill River to 
the Housatonic River. The original 
population of the green drake in the 
Housatonic was completely destroyed 
in the 1955 flood. Since the trans¬ 
plant, thousands of green drakes have 
been seen on the river, and an im¬ 
portant food source has been re¬ 
established for the fish of the river. ■ 



"The Connecticut Department ^ 
Environmental Protection is an 
equal opportunity agency that pro¬ 
vides services, facilities and em¬ 
ployment opportunities without 
regard to race, color, religion, age, 
sex, physical handicap, national 
origin, ancestry, marital status or 
political beliefs.” 
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“Helping trees grow 
better” is emphasis 
of Goodwin Center 


By Jenny Mead , Massachusetts Audubon Intern 



"One of the last green islands in 
the Boston-Washington megalopolis" 
is how Director Lois Kelley describes 
the eastern Connecticut location of 
the James L. Goodwin Forest Conser¬ 
vation Center in Hampton. Eighty 
acres of land "dedicated to education 
in forestry and conservation," the 
Conservation Center is in the midst 
of 1,800 forest acres given to the 
State by Goodwin in 1964 and is 
currently operated under the super¬ 
vision of the DEP ! s Forestry Unit. 

James Lippincott Goodwin was 
a conservationist long before the idea 
of preserving our natural surroundings 
became fashionable. A 1910 graduate 
of the Yale School of Forestry, 
Goodwin set out to utilize the most 
effective and economical methods of 
forest management. Buying small 
farms in the Hampton/Chaplin area, 
h'^developed a carefully maintained 
tree farm, which he named Pine 
Acres. 

In the pastures, hay fields, and 
woodlots of the old farms, Goodwin 
began to develop his "sustained 
management concepts of forest prac¬ 
tice." Hardwood forest areas were 
thinned to provide lumber and fire¬ 
wood and to weed out genetically bad 


trees; pastures and fields were turned 
into pine and spruce plantations 
yielding Christmas trees, posts, poles 
and pulpwood, with an ultimate har¬ 
vest of fine pine lumber. Goodwin T s 
goal, as he put it, was to discover "in 
a truly practical way what it means 
to cut timber conservatively and 
make it pay." 

In 1964 Goodwin gave Pine 
Acres to the State, stipulating that 
the farmhouse and 80 acres of the 
area would be maintained as an edu¬ 
cational center with an emphasis on 
forestry and conservation. The entire 
area was renamed the James L. 
Goodwin State Forest. 

Kelly stresses, and the center’s 
educational emphasis rests on, 
Goodwin’s belief that forestry in¬ 
volves a close partnership between 
man and nature. "It’s not just taking 
care of Mother Nature," says Kelley. 
"Forestry isn’t just growing trees, it's 
helping trees grow better, and plan¬ 
ning for the future." Much of the 
forestry in the past involved a short¬ 
sightedness on the part of those doing 
the cutting. "Some people can’t 
envision saving a good tree," says 
Kelley. "It’s very hard for most of us 
to understand and practice the con¬ 


cept of leaving the best for higher 
and better use when we need some 
quick wood right now!" 

What happened in the past, she 
explains, is that people cutting down 
trees regularly chose only the best 
because such trees were easier to 
cut, and to haul, and to put through 
the mill. What remained was a pool 
of genetically inferior trees, and so 
there was a deterioration in the 
quality of the forest. In many cases, 
if the cutting were more judicious 
and the trees with the greatest 
potential were allowed to stand 
longer, the quality of the forest area 
would remain high and the trees 
would bring more money. Says 
Kelley, "Even some people who look 
at it from an economic point of view 
consider only today's pocketbook and 
fail to understand the greater values 
possible by planning ahead." 

Kelley, who lives in the house 
built on the property by Goodwin in 
1916, came to the center in 1970 when 
the Forestry Service, in charge of the 
land at that time, decided that it was 
desirable to have somebody living on 
the property with program responsib¬ 
ility. Her numerous responsibilities 
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include developing programs, sponsor¬ 
ing workshops, leading field trips, and 
giving presentations in local schools 
on subjects such as forestry careers, 
tree growth, and forest wildlife. 
"When I'm doing these things," she 
says, "I'm concentrating on the forest 
as a resource, as an environment and 
habitat, as a place for recreation, 
rest and relaxation, and as a place for 
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study. At the center emphasis is on 
being a place where people can 
become more knowledgeable about 
woodlands and their value, in our 
concern for alternate energy sources, 
this knowledge is increasingly impor¬ 
tant in taking care of our forests — 
or we won't have any left." 


. -•»-- ” 1L1 ' oi 

the six to seven thousand visitors whc 
come to the center each year. "The 
visitors range from casual drop-ins to 
organized groups," she says. Camping 
m the area is not allowed for anybody 
except backpackers using a particular 
trail and "educationally oriented 
groups" such as 4-H clubs, school 
children, or scout groups. Kelley will 
work with these individuals, teaching 
^ e ™ about to P lcs ranging from fern 

r t0 forest management. 
Although she says there is "no big 
calendar of events," Kelley doei 
schedule programs periodically. 
Occasionally foresters lead walks and 
hold discussion 8 on woodlot manage¬ 
ment and tree-cutting practices. Re¬ 
quests for programs on environmental 
careers are so frequent that the 

^ nt ^P rinted a f lyer on careers with 
the DEP which is available on re¬ 
quest. ^ 

Visitors to the center will find 
an assortment of habitats, hiking 
traiis, ponds, and demoitrS 

plots. There are 12 miles of blazed 
trails which, combined with the 
forest roads running through the ar pa 
" make a lot ol onions for hikers?" 


says Kelley. Since much of the land 
was originally small farms and some 
of the area's acres are still privately 
owned, town roads run through parts 
of the forest land. On the interior 
roads, no motor vehicles are allowed 
except for those connected with 
forest management. The center 
encourages non-motorized uses of the 
roads. Recently the Connecticut 
Valley Driving Association has dis¬ 
covered them ideal for horse and 
buggy trips. Most of the trails can be 
used by cross-country skiiers, but no 
snowmobiles are allowed, nor are 
there any formal bicycle pa®p. 
Varying in length, the trails are an 
excellent retreat for hikers, espe¬ 
cially during hunting season since 
hunting is not allowed in the Goodwin 
Forest. 

Three swamps were flooded by 
Goodwin to provide a ready supply of 
water for forest fire fighting, and 
now, says Kelley, "These are pri¬ 
marily interesting for fishing and 
canoeing and as wildlife ponds." The 
largest, Pine Acres Pond, has been 
recently improved, restocked with 
bass and pickerel, and is expected to 
provide excellent fishing in about 
three years. 

A small forest education 
center, the only public building on the 
centers gounds, houses a variety of 
displays, many of which deal with 
wood products. One wall is paneled 
entirely with strips of many native 
woods, unstained and carefully 
identified. Other displays include a 
terrarium of live insects, snakeskins, 
and slices of wood that have been 
thoroughly worked over by carpenter 
ants. Although the museum is small, 
Kelley says it is extremely useful for 
pre-field-trip orientation needs. 
When people visit who have only 
been on concrete, asphalt, or mowed 
lawns, you have to take your steps 
outside gradually." A large rattle¬ 
snake skin, for example, invariably 
opens discussions about reptilian 
habits, fear of snakes, and Connecti¬ 
cut^ scarce supply of poisonous 
snakes. 

There are also a variety ^f 
research and demonstration plots. 
Among these, the center maintains a 
four-acre plot of Christmas trees, 
including white spruce, Fraser fir, 
Douglas fir, and Scotch pine. As 
these mature, they are sold wholesale 
or resale by commercial growers, 
service organizations, scout troops, 
and fire departments. 


Scout troops volunteer their 
time to help plant evergreens in 
April. Such participation, says 
Kelley, is an integral part of the 
centers educational programs. 
M We’re trying to teach through doing. 
By tree planting, helping to make 
trails, or brushing out trails, the kids 
are learning about the forest." In 
addition, a living display of Christmas 
tree species is used to demonstrate to 
classes how best to pick a tree. "It’s 
something of a beauty contest," says 
Kelley. Small children, asked to pick 
their favorites, invariably choose "not 
shapely pyramid you or I would 
pick, but usually a small, roly-poly 
one." 


Other demonstration areas in¬ 
clude a plot of hand-pollinated 
spruces, genetically resistant to 
aphids, which wil be used as a seed 
source for the State’s tree nursery, 
and several research sites used by the 
New Haven Agricultural Experiment 
Station in their chestnut blight con¬ 
trol programs. According to Kelley, 
forestry research is necessary be¬ 
cause decreasing forest acreage re¬ 
quires the development of super-fast¬ 
growing trees to meet the demands of 
an increasing population. 


One of Goodwin’s former 
orchards is now an arboretum of 
native and naturalized woodland 
shrubs such as prickly pear cactus, 
poison sumac, and bayberry. A long¬ 
term project now in its fourth year of 
development, the arboretum is a use¬ 
ful "classroom" for shrub family 
identification, the study of shrubs as 
wildlife food, and an example of how 
native shrubs may be used for land¬ 
scaping. As Kelley explains it, exotic 
shrubs (those from other parts of the 
world), often used in landscaping, 
may involve a lot of extra work in the 
form of soil amendments and pest 
control for successful growth. Native 
shrubs, already adapted to the area, 
require less time and energy in up¬ 
keep than exotic plants. A partic¬ 
ular irony, remarks Kelley, is that 
sometimes imported versions of 
plants are easier to come by than the 
native shrubs. Out of the three mem¬ 
bers of the bayberry family — native, 
Japanese, and European — Kelley 
says that the center has only been 
able to find the two foreign varieties, 
so much more aggressive than the 
native species that they have come to 
be pests. 


To make the arboretum look 
natural, and because most of the 
shrubs need shade, trees have been 
planted in the area. "Some people 
think the shrub plot should be neat 
and tidy, but that wouldn’t look 
natural. If we’re to use them to learn 
identification, they have to look like 
they would look in the woods, " says 
Kelley. As the shrubs grow, she adds, 
there should be a tremendous in¬ 
crease in the variety of birds; now 
only birds which live and nest in the 
spruce and pine which surround the 
Forest Center are attracted to the 
area. With an increase in bird popu¬ 
lation, says Kelley, the center hopes 
to set up a place where people can 
photograph birds. 

A rather unusual attraction at 
the center is an old fire tower taken 
from Soapstone Mountain in Somers. 
Having been replaced by planes, 
which are more economical as fire- 
spotting apparati, fire towers now 
belong to the history of firefighting. 
The tower at the center will be 
outfitted like a working station for 
what Kelley calls "a sort of ’you-are- 
there’ exhibit." Reached only by 
ladder and containing programmed 
radio transmissions simulating real 
conditions during a fire, information 
charts, and displays, the station will 
be used for instruction about the 



techniques and history of firefighting 
in Connecticut. 

Although many visitors are 
there to backpack, hike the trails, 
birdwatch, or learn something about 
forests, Kelley says that occasionally 
the center’s non-commercial atmos¬ 
phere confounds visitors. She recalls 
the time when one tourist, obviously 
in search of a concession, picnic 
tables, or other recreation-spot trap¬ 
pings, got out of his car, looked all 
around, and said "What on earth do 
you do here?" After Kelley explained 
about the various trails, demonstra¬ 
tion plots, and displays, the young 
man, disappointed at the lack of 
activity, got back into his car and 
hurried off. 

Most visitors, however, seem 
happy with the center’s low-key 
facilities and appreciate the abundant 
natural resources of the surrounding 
area. Kelley enjoys talking to 
visitors and helping with questions 
about wildlife or forest management. 
She feels very strongly about the 
educational nature of the center and 
the importance of public concern for 
forest conservation. "The forest is 
our one renewable commercial re¬ 
source," she says, "and we all can 
greatly affect the character of the 
woodlands. I feel that concept is 
what the center is all about." ■ 
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Instructors. East Windsor Sportsmen s Clubs Ray Crandon. Carroll Cooley 


Safety courses are 
first step in the 
molding of a sportsman 



*■ 


By Frank Glista, Hunter Safety Coordinator 


* ovecuca snown nere hav 
been repeated many times in the pas 
tew months as thousands of youth 
were introduced into the hunting an 
shooting fraternity. Unfortunately 
not all of our Hunter Safety student 
Participate in such liv 
firing due to a lack of range facilitie 
or suitable locations. 


Volunteer Hunter Safe^lZruei 
have been devoting their time a 
nowledge to educating novices in t 
safe handling of firearms, the func 
mentals of game management, gai 

>” s ' qualities and SeUc 

that make a hunter a true sportsmai 



Veteran hunters and old timers 
can further develop sportsmanship in 
new young hunters if they set an 
example by their deeds. Because 
youngsters have attended a Hunter 
Safety Course and were awarded a 
certificate, they have earned the 
right to hunt, but hunting is still a 
privilege since most hunters do not 
own the lands on which they hunt. 

Impatient newcomers must be 
reminded to respect the landowner's 
property, to avoid livestock, build¬ 
ings, and unharvested crops. They 
need further coaching in shooting 
skills to learn the limitations of their 
abilities and of their firearms. To 
eliminate accidents they must be 
reminded to shoot only when ab¬ 
solutely certain of the targets and 
only at legal game. 

Many youthful hunters are 
obsessed with getting game or keep¬ 
ing score—and they may lose sight of 
the challenge of the hunt. Until a 
youngster learns the pleasures of the 
outdoors, the fascinating features of 
the marsh, grassland, and wood lot, 
the sounds and sights that are a part 
of each hunt, the pleasure in Ihe 
companionship of a parent, a fri$5d, 
or a dog, and that a great day can be 
had without taking the limit, he has 
not matured as a sportsman. 

It is the obligation of all 
hunters to guide, instruct, and inspire 
these youths so that they and future 
generations will be able to continue 
to enjoy America's hunting heritage.® 



Seedling program 
placing millions 
of trees 


Region II Forester Michael 
Pochan, in the photo, demonstrated 
the best method for planting tree 
seedlings at Brooksvale Recreation 
Park in Hamden, one of ten locations 
where DEP Forestry Unit's Forest 
Planting Stock was delivered for 
pick-up last spring. Somewhere 
among this batch of 200,000 seedlings 
was, Pochan estimated, the fifteen 
millionth tree in whose planting in 
Connecticut he has had a hand— 
though he stresses that he did not 
personally put all 15,000,000 in the 
ground. 

Pochan has been working in 
forestry in Connecticut since his 
graduation in 1946 from the Yale 
School of Forestry. He joined DEP T s 
Region II in 1962. 

If you would like to treat your 
property to some trees next spring, 
the State Forestry Unit is again 
offering its three popular programs to 
encourage forest management and 
reforestation by providing tree and 
shrub seedlings at cost, and now is 
the time to order. 

Last year about 2.5 million 
seedlings were sold, including over 
2,100 of the 50-tree-and-shrub Buffer 
Bunches and over 450 150-seedling 
Wildlife Conservation Packets. 


Forest Planting Stock 

& If you are a Connecticut land- 
owner and intend to establish a forest 
or a commercial Christmas tree 
plantation on one or more acres (not 
including a house lot), you qualify for 
Forest Planting Stock. 

Cost is $11.50 per 250, or 
$46.00 per 1,000 for: white spruce, 
white pine, hemlock, larch, Douglas 


fir, Norway spruce, and northern 
white cedar. Trees must be ordered 
in multiples of 250. 

Hardwoods are available in 
limited quantities to those who 
purchase conifer seedlings. Contact 
the DEP Regional Headquarters serv¬ 
ing your town for details. 

Wildlife/Soil 
Conservation Packet 

If you are a Connecticut land- 
owner and wish to provide food and 
cover for wildlife or to stabilize 
erosion-prone areas, and if you have 
space for at least 150 seedlings (a 
quarter of an acre or more), you 
qualify for this program. 

The seedling packet includes: 
50 white pine, 25 Norway spruce, 25 
highbush cranberry, 25 autumn-olive, 
and 25 silky dogwood. It costs 
$18.00, including UPS delivery. 


Buffer Bunch 

If you are a Connecticut land- 
owner and do not qualify for Forest 
Planting Stock or the Wildlife/Soil 
Conservation Seedling Packet but 
would like to attract wildlife to your 
area, you can purchase the Buffer 
Bunch. It contains 20 tree and 30 
shrub seedlings, six to twelve inches 
high. 

The Buffer Bunch is expected to 
contain ten white pine, ten Norway 
spruce, fifteen autumn olive, and 
fifteen silky dogwood. Suggestions 
for planting are shipped with the 
packet. Cost is $9.00, including UPS 
delivery. 


* Seedlings may not be used for 
ornamental plantings nor resold 
with roots attached. 

* All orders must be received by 
March 15. Deliveries are sche- 
duled for late March through 
early May. 

* The nursery reserves the right 
to substitute species. There are 
no limits on numbers of pack¬ 
ages that can be ordered, 
though numbers of any species 
in the Forest Planting Stock 
may be restricted if there is a 
shortage of a species. 

* Wildlife/Soil Conservation 

Packets and Buffer Bunches will 
be sent by UPS. Forest Plant¬ 
ing Stock must be picked up at 
designated pickup points. 

Order forms, with descriptions 
and suggestions for planting and use 
of various species, are available from 
DEP T s four regional offices: 

Region I: P.O. Box 161 Pleasant 
Valley, CT 06063 (379-0771); 

Region II: Judd Hill Road, Middle- 
bury, CT 06762 (758-1753); 

Region III: 209 Hebron Road, Marl¬ 
borough, CT 06447 (29^9523); 

Region IV: RFD 1, Box 23A, Volun- 
town, CT 06384 (376-2513). ■ 
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Environmental monitoring at 
Connecticut nuclear plants assignment of 
one of summer’s Audubon interns 

By James K. Firestone 


f 


The Three Mile Island nuclear 
accident resulted in the widespread 
evacuation of neighboring com¬ 
munities as well as the long-term 
shutdown of the crippled reactor. 
TMI also brought to the surface more 
concerns about the safety of nuclear 
power plants and concerns about 
mitigating the effects of accidental 
releases of radioactivity. Of primary 
concern is the radiation level reach¬ 
ing the ground following such an 
accidental release. 

Northeast Utilities, which 
generates approximately 55 percent 
of its electricity from nuclear power 
at its three reactors in Connecticut 
(two at Millstone Point in Waterford 
and one on the Connecticut River at 
Haddam Neck), has a staff which 
monitors the environmental impacts 
of these plants. The utility, while 
one of the nation's most nuclear- 
reliant, is also perhaps the most 
environm entally-m inded. 

During this past summer, as an 
Environmental Intern at Northeast 
Utilities, I had the experience of 
working with the scientists and 
engineers in Northeast's Environ¬ 
mental Programs Department. My 
task as an intern was to link meteoro¬ 
logical data collected by Northeast to 
a mathematical model for an 
accidental release of radioactivity at 
any of its power plants. 

The Utility, as part of its 
Environmental Data Acquisition 
Network (EDAN), maintains a net¬ 
work of instrumented towers through- 
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out Connecticut and Westeri 
Massachusetts. The informatioi 
collected from these towers is sen 
from each field site, via computer! 
and telephone links, to a centra 
computer at the main offices ii 
Berlin, Connecticut. The 450-foo 
tower adjacent to the Millstone Poini 
power plant has a varied collection ol 
instruments, including sensors for aii 
temperature, wind direction anc 
speed, dewpoint, solar radiation, anc 
several other meteorological para¬ 
meters. This data, which is collectec 
continuously and is carefully screenec 
for accuracy, forms a complete 
record of the weather conditions in 
that area. 

n T he Env i**onmental Programs 
Department at Northeast, the ctoud 
with which I worked, carries out the 
daily operation of EDAN. It also has 
n elaborate computer program 
deveioped through a contrac^Th 
the Energy Laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, for modeling a radioactive 
plume. This model, given a set nf 

wTaTher^ondT ^ describe the 

weather conditions and the reactor 

program for performing certain 
necessary calculations as well ^ J 
user's guide describing this program. 

experience with Northeast 
Utilities was valuable for several 


ming. This information will be 
directly applicable to my studies in 
meteorology at the Pennsylvania 
State University. I also gained an 
appreciation for the operations of a 
large company and a preview of my 
future as a scientist. Lastly, I estab¬ 
lished contacts and inter-personal 
relationships which will last a life¬ 
time. For all these reasons, the 
weeks as an intern were enriching and 
highly worthwhile. 

This summer was my second as 
an environmental intern at Northeast 
Utilities. Last summer, 1979, I 
worked for the Research Department 
on a project which produced a series 
of solar energy data summaries. 
These summaries, based upon EDAN 
data collected at four Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts sites 
between 1973 and 1979, are intended 
for use by consumers and researchers 
in the field. The results, published in 
early 1980, have been sent to approx¬ 
imately 100 individuals and concerned 
agencies throughout the country. 

My internship, running twelve 
weeks, was made possible through 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
Environmental Intern Program (EI£). 
The program, begun in 1972 T wfm 
eight interns, has since grown to 
several hundred and has expanded 
from New England, so that it now 
serves California, the Pacific North¬ 
west, and the lower Great Lakes 
region. In addition, new programs are 
now being started in the New York 
City area, the mid-Atlantic states, 
and the South. 


> 


EIP seeks to assist in the im¬ 
provement of our environment and to 
train prospective environmental 
managers. To carry out this mission, 
the program brings together the per¬ 
sonnel needs of organizations, com¬ 
panies, and industries with environ¬ 
mental concerns and a pool of college 
students, chiefly upper-level under¬ 
graduates and graduate students with 
various technical skills. 

All three parties, EIP, the 
intern, and the sponsor, stand to gain 
from this arrangement. The intern 
gains technical skills and experiences 
the working world; the sponsor gains 
a helping hand in completing vital 
projects; EIP helps to promote its 
goal of environmental improvement 
and often acts as a vehicle for the 
transmittal of information between 
the intern/sponsor and the general 
public. 

During the course of an intern¬ 
ship, EIP handles the administrative 
chores while the sponsor supervises 
the intern in completing his/her pro¬ 
ject. Today, EIP covers a broad 
spectrum of contemporary environ¬ 
mental concerns, including the map- 
p3te of wetlands, studying the 
feasibility of various alternative 
energy sources, and preservation of 
parkland areas, just to name a few. ■ 


James Firestone began studies 
towards the M.S. in meteorology 
at the Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity in September 1980 . 
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Deposit law gets 
containers out of parks 

and landfills, 
back to stores 


By Jenny Mead, Massachusetts Audu¬ 
bon Intern 


Answer: Cleaner streets and 
parks and a decrease of waste going 
into landfills, along with some incon¬ 
venience for retailers and distributors 
and increased consumer prices. 

Few Connecticut citizens will 
not recognize the question: What are 
the results of the State's deposit law, 
in effect since January 1980? 

Surrounded by controversy from 
its beginning, the deposit law does 
not inspire a lukewarm reception. 
Opponents and proponents are 
vociferous, and few people remain 
indifferent. Whatever your feelings, 
however, it is undeniable that the bill 
has had its effects. 

The bill has brought good news 
to State parks with a consistent 
decrease in the amount of litter. 'It's 
terrific," says A1 Millane, director of 
Rocky Neck State Park. "What 
usually took us days to clean up now 
takes just hours. The big reduction in 
litter lets the crews loose to do other 
things such as trimming bushes and 
grass, putting in boardwalks, and 
making picnic tables. There are 
fewer cut feet, fingers, and broken 
bottles. It just makes the park look 
better." 
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The situation differs from park 
to park. Bob Butler of Kettletown 
State Park estimates that 85 per cent 
of the litter has been eliminated, 
with an overall 40 percent reduction 
in garbage. Ted Tetreault, who over- 
sees four state park areas, estimates 
they've had 50 per cent litter reduc¬ 
tion. "Even out-of-state and non- 
returnables are picked up and put in 
trash cans by people picking up the 
returnables," he says. 


- —^ t/cL^eui r< 

auction in waste at Chatfield Hollov 
claims Harvey Redak. Agreeing wil 
Tetreault's assessment of the situi 
tion, Redak says, "There is a transfi 
of ideas. People are used to contro 
ling debris because of the economi 
value of the deposits, and the bad 
going with the good." 

.. . M ™y P ark managers have foun 
that while some people are no 
bothering with the hassle of redemp 
tion, all containers are ending up i 

in ^ a . nS rather than on the grounc 
In addition to increased time fo 

other duties, maintenance staff mem 
bers have gleaned other benefits fror 
unredeemed empties. The Chatfiel 
Hollow staff, fo P r examp £ £“£•>; 

blueberry pancake breakfast am 
several steak dinners -all thanks t< 
those who tossed their cans, five-cen 
deposit and all, into the newest trL, 


side litter reducti< 


on road- 
not yet 


available, according to Frank Tracy 
of the DOT Maintenance staff. How¬ 
ever, he says, M Bottles and cans are 
relatively non-existent on highways, 
especially on expressways. The litter 
is much less on secondary roads which 
are accessible to pedestrians, people 
who pick up these bottles and cans.” 

However, Tracy says that the 
"big wrinkle" in this optimistic view 
of the bill is the lack of snow cover 
this past winter. "With no snow 
cover, the litter was picked up 
immediately. That, along with the 
fact that the weather did not curf.il 
brush-cutting activities, might have 
made the situation look better than it 
actually is. The litter-free roads are 
not necessarily due to the bottle bill." 
However, says Tracy, "The gut feel¬ 
ing of most field supervisors is that 
the situation is somewhat better." 

Cleaner streets and parks, how¬ 
ever, are only one of the objects of 
the deposit law. More important 
goals are the reduction of the volume 
of waste requiring disposal in 
Connecticut's limited landfill areas 
and the conservation of natural 
resources and energy. A related 
hope, on the part of the legislators 
who passed the bill, was that it would 
encourage more bottlers to move into 
the refillable containers which would 
mean the highest levels of resource 
conservation. 

The latter has only happened to 
a limited extent. However, although 
exact statistics are hard to come by, 
it seems that the bill might be having 
the desired effect of removing 
material from landfills. In 
September, the DEP f s Solid Waste 
Management Unit reported that 
measurements for Municipal Solid 
Waste at six major Connecticut 
transfer stations showed decreases 
ranging from four to 23 percent; a 
seventh station showed no change and 
an eighth a two percent increase. 


However, Toby Goodrich of the 
Solid Waste Unit cautions against 
drawing conclusions about the deport 
law from this information. Sevt^il 
variables—including population fluc¬ 
tuations, changes in industrial and 
commercial operations, and diversion 
of waste to other areas by private 
haulers—affect the amount of waste 
at each station. With these per¬ 
centages, says Goodrich, "You might 
be measuring all the garbage coming 
out of a town, but then you might not 
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Major commitment 
to refillables 
only way to 
reduce prices, 
says DEP’s Pac 






Commenting on the effects of 
the deposit system, DEP Commis¬ 
sioner Stanley J. Pac said that 
benefits have been significant. 
"There is no doubt in my mind that 
the deposit law is producing a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in solid waste 
volume," he said. "With the critical 
landfill space shortage facing us, this 
is extremely important. Wholesalers 
and retailers describe the tremendous 
volumes of containers they are a 
handling, and we know that before 
the 'Bottle Bill* took effect only a 
small percentage of these containers 
were being recycled through volun¬ 
tary programs." 


Commissioner Pac pointed out 
that many of the cost factors men¬ 
tioned by wholesalers are one-time 
capital expenditures and that they 
make no mention of the income from 
the sale of recyclable materials or 
from unredeemed containers, which 
"from all indications will be in the 
millions of dollars annually." 

Concerning prices, Pac said 
that there is not likely to be any 
significant reduction in Connecticut 
beer prices without a major commit¬ 
ment to refillable containers. "Pre¬ 
dictions of price reductions were 
based on the assumption that reusable 
containers would be in use and would 
be reused an economical number of 
times. Where refillables have been 
introduced," he said, "there have been 
price reductions or at least smaller or 
no increases." 


The suggestion that increasing 
the fees to retailers would provide an 
incentive for greater efficiency in 
handling containers seems unreason¬ 
able, Pac said. "Increasing the hand¬ 
ling fee will immediately increase the 
cost to the consumer and, if anything, 
discourage efforts to find the most 
efficient methods for handling con¬ 
tainers." ■ 
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be. Measurements from year to year 
vary, so it T s irresponsible to go too 
far with this data." 

Sheldon Price, president of the 
Container Recovery Corporation in 
Manchester, says that his organiza¬ 
tion has recycled "millions of cases of 
materials" in 1980. Declining to give 
an exact figure, Price says, "What 
we f ve processed so far this year 
would have taken up the good part of 
a landfill." The bill has "increased 
business considerably," says Peter 
Carter of Resources Recovery 
Systems in Branford, a recycling 
company in existence for five years. 
"We handle hundreds of tons per 
month," says Carter. "The volume 
has more than doubled." 

The number of containers 
handled by distributors is also indica¬ 
tive—Jules Hollander of Hartford 
Distributors estimates that 168,000 
cans alone are handled by Hartford 
Distributors daily. 


At such volumes, "throwing it 
away" doesn T t recommend itself. 
Pepsi of Bristol, as one example, 
according to Paul Silver, has agree¬ 
ments with Crown Cork and Seal to 
dispose of its bi-metal cans, with 
Wellman Industries, Inc., of Johnson- 
ville, South Carolina, for disposal of 
plastics (for use in fiber fills), and 
with Glass Containers Corporation in 
Dayville, Connecticut, to dispose of 
non-refillable glass containers. 

Cleaner streets and lessened 
demands for landfill space have not, 
however, been the issues closest to 
the hearts of beer and soda con¬ 
sumers, retailers, and distributors. 


Both a survey (analyzing sales 
of three major beers and three major 
soft drink brands) and information 
from Connecticut retailers indicate 
that beer and soft drink prices have 
risen between April/May 1979 and 
May 1980. The independent survey 
found that Connecticut's roughly 40 
to 50 cent increases on six-packs of 
beer exceeded those in non-deposit 
Massachusetts and New York during 
the same period. Soft drink prices 
increased less overall, and varied 
more, in a few cases increasing less 
in Connecticut than in New York. 
Distributors and retailers believe that 
the result has been consumer curtail¬ 
ment of beer purchases, and to a 
certain extent, soft drink purchases. 
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Why hasn't the bill reduced 
prices, as deposit law proponents 
argued it would? Several factors are 
involved, but the primary reason, 
according to distributors in the State, 
has been the cost of handling the cans 
and bottles. Increased numbers of 
trips to the retailers, to pick up 
empties as well as to deliver the 
merchandise, result in additional fuel 
costs and man hours. Says Bill Grise 
of Stop <5c Shop, "Our distributors used 
to make one, maybe two beer runs a 
week. Now they come at least two or 
three times a week just to pick up the 
empties." 


Initial costs for distributors in 
complying with the bill often run 
high. Hartford Distributors' Jules 
Hollander reports that his company 
has spent $250,000 to purchase ten 
new trucks, not to mention money 
invested in warehouse space, labor, 
and the services of a Manchester 
recycling plant. Another major dis¬ 
tributor claims a $350,000 expendi¬ 
ture for a 34,500 square foot building 
for processing and the hiring of 35 
employees to sort and handle the 
bottles and cans. Costs for Dichello 
Distributors, serving the New 
Haven/Fairfield/Middlesex ar&\ 





included the purchase of 25 trucks 
and an addition of 100,000 square 
feet to the warehouse space, accord¬ 
ing to John Siclari. Edwin Jordan of 
Coca Cola of Southeastern New 
England says that his company has 
bought five new trucks, hired an 
additional 16 people, and built new 
storage facilities. 

Retailers too have had to put up 
more money to handle the containers. 
Some stores have made additions to 
their buildings; other retailers simply 
use back rooms for storage, reducing 
their capacity for holding other mer¬ 
chandise. Other forms of storage 
include trailers and storage bins. 
Burt Weinbaum of A&P reports that 
$50,000 worth of equipment has been 
purchased for the 37 Connecticut 
stores. For the 43 Stop 6c Shops in 
Connecticut, Grise estimates that 
$150,000 has been spent on equip¬ 
ment. For each of the 22 Waldbaums 
in the State, says Joe Wright, $5,000 
has been spent on special handling 
equipment. 

One of the major costs for 
retailers is labor. Grace Nome, 
Director of the Connecticut Food 
Stores Association, says, "The single 
highest cost for supermarkets is 
labor—everybody from handlers to 
cashiers." Sunday, she adds, is the 
biggest day for redemption; since 
union workers get double time on 
Sunday, payroll costs mount up for 
the store owner. Manpower needed 
to handle containers in the Stop 6c 
Shop stores costs an overall $18,000 
per week; Grise estimates that labor 
will cost $20,000 a year per store. 

Not all of the beer and soda 
price increases are due to the bottle 
bill. Inflation and increased brewery 
prices are partly responsible. 
Hollander says that of the 45$ in¬ 
crease in the average price for a six- 
pack of beer, only 30 to 35 cents can 
be directly attributed to the bill. 
According to Hollander’s figures, the 
consumer is paying about five cents 
more for every bottle or can of beer 
because of the bill. 

• How has the deposit law 
affected the volume of sales? 
Figures vary, but most distributors, 
soda bottlers, and retailers report a 
decrease. Pat Sullivan of the 
Connecticut Beer Wholesalers reports 
that Connecticut beer sales are down 
eight percent since the bill took 
effect. "Before the law, there was a 
one-and-one-half percent yearly 


increase in sales. Now, there’s no 
increase, but a decrease." A major 
beer distributor quotes other figures: 
nationally, beer sales are down four 
percent as of this past May, but in 
Connecticut, he says, sales of beer 
are off 10.2 percent, with a decrease 
of 17.5 percent from sales at this 
time last year. 

John Siclari says that business 
is down an overall five percent, with 
some brands down as much as 25 to 
30 percent. Paul Silver of Pepsi-Cola 
in Bristol reports that sales are down 
but adds that, "There could be many 
factors affecting the sales. There 
are so many variables in the business 
that it’s difficult to assess." An 
increase in basic costs and a rise in 
the price of sugar, he says, are 
helping to push up soda prices. 

Varying reports come from re¬ 
tailers. Beer sales at Tritown Foods 
are down 25 to 30 percent, according 
to Eddie Sharr. Stop 6c Shop’s Grise 
says that while beer sales are down 
seven to ten percent, soda sales are 
up seven to ten percent. Loren 
Andreo, Jr., of Andy’s Food Town, 
says that his stores have experienced 
a decline in sales, particularly the 
Simsbury store which is relatively 
close to the Massachusetts border. 

Besides changing their con¬ 
sumption habits, Connecticut citizens 
are also adjusting their patterns of 
buying. Wright says that consumers 
tend to avoid purchasing some of the 
refillable bottles which have a 20 
cent deposit. "Consumers are shun¬ 
ning the 20 cent bottles, so we’re 
starting to remove them from our 
lines. After all, the customer is the 
final arbiter about what’s going to 
sell and what isn’t." Wright adds that 
the volume of sales in Waldbaum’s 22 
Connecticut stores does not seem to 
be decreasing—"People are still pay¬ 
ing the price and buying the drinks." 

Some retailers have noticed an 
increase in sales of non-carbonated 
and powdered drinks. "There has 
been a definite change in the buying 
habits of consumers this summer," 
Nome says, with a pick-up in the 
sales of lemonade, Kool-aid, and 
other powders. According to 
Hollander, "Sales on flavored drinks 
have gone out of sight." 

Another effect of the bill has 
been retailer reduction in numbers of 
brands carried. Says Wright, "There’s 
some fallout of fringe labels. It’s no 


longer practical to carry certain 
brands. We might sell two cases, but 
then we redeem 40 cases. We’ve 
developed selectivity because what 
we carry determines what we have to 
redeem." Andy’s Food Town has cut 
five to six labels of beer as well as 
various sizes of containers. "Before 
we sold all types of beer," says 
Andreo. "Now we’re cutting out 16 
ounce, quart, and 7 ounce sizes and 
selling only the 12 ounce size. Many 
retailers feel that standardization of 
bottle sizes will be necessary in the 
future because of the handling prob¬ 
lems that different sizes create. 

Whatever the price picture, the 
bill is bringing back the empties. 
Most distributors report a return rate 
of between 90 and 94 percent. Re¬ 
tailers—especially the large chain 
stores—handle tremendous numbers 
of bottles and cans each week. 
Employees in Connecticut’s 43 Stop 6c 
Shops handle one-and-one-half million 
containers a week; Grise estimates 
that by the end of the year the stores 
will have redeemed 80 million con¬ 
tainers. "The magnitude is unbeliev¬ 
able," says Grise. "There is a 200 to 
300 per cent redemption on what we 
sell." 

The high rate of redemption is 
certainly good news for those who 
want to get the containers off the 
streets and out of landfills, but it’s 
often an unwieldy process for re¬ 
tailers. One problem is the customer 
who collects the containers and 
makes only periodic trips for redemp¬ 
tion. "The containers come back by 
the carriageful," says Sharr. Andreo 
says that some customers regularly 
bring in as many as 240 cans at a 
time. One man, he remembers, 
pulled up with a pick-up truck filled 
with returnables and asked where he 
could dump them. (The store, unable 
to handle the volume, refused them.) 
Also annoying to the retailer, adds 
Andreo, are "people who come in, 
redeem a lot of cans, and then walk 
out without buying a thing." 

Volume of returns is a problem 
in another way. Chain stores are 
popular places for redemption, get¬ 
ting many of the empties originally 
purchased at package stores and 
small grocery stores while not having 
sufficient space to hold all the 
returns. Says Sylvia Gotlieb of Shop 
Rite, "We’ve learned that some pack¬ 
age stores have signs telling their 
customers to return the bottles to 
local supermarkets." The result? 
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Chain store owners report redemp¬ 
tions of anywhere from 125 to 300 
percent over what they sell. Sharr 
says, "Our beer sales are down 25 to 
30 percent, yet we're redeeming 
twice as much.” 



In general, neighborhood stores 
seem to be having an easier time with 
returnables. Caporale ! s Food Fair in 
New Haven, "a neighborhood store,” 
according to Ed Caporale, is not 
T, being overburdened with bottles as 
many chain stores are. We get a lot 
every day, but they f re usually re¬ 
turned on a daily basis.” ^ 

Many retailers feel that the one 
cent handling fee paid them per 
container by the distributor is too 
low. Wright says that expenses 
usually run from $600 to $800 a week 
per store merely for employees hand¬ 
ling the containers. ”If we redeem 
60,000 cans or bottles a week, that's 
only $600 we make from the handling 
fee. I just can't pay my expenses 
with that.” Nome feels that increas¬ 
ing the fee, even to 2b per container, 
would improve the situation for 
retailers. "An extra handling fee,” 
she says, "would breed ingenuity and 
creativity in dealing with the con¬ 
tainers. You have to make the bill 
profitable—when a company is profit¬ 
able, it produces.” 

The increased cost of beer—and 
the consequent change in con sumer 
buying habits—is not the only thing 
affecting sales. A major problem is 
the out-of-state purchase of beer. 
Although the areas closest to the 
New York and Massachusetts borders 
are hardest hit by out-of-state runs, 
the small size of Connecticut makes 
it easy for most citizens to purchase 
beer elsewhere. "If Connecticut were 
as large as Maine, Michigan, or 
Oregon," says Weinbaum, "a person 
could drive forever without getting to 
the state border." 

Another problem for dis¬ 
tributors and retailers is cleanliness. 
By law, retailers must accept all 
containers unless they contain 
"foreign matter." Consequently, 
bottles and cans with residue canl^t 
be refused, and these often attract 
insects. Even worse, some containers 
already hold insects. However, for 

many stores, increased vigilance over 
the condition of the containers and 
added visits from exterminators seem 
to have prevented major sanitary 
problems. ■ 
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States struggle 
to improve 

public access to beaches 

Each year, as the air warms and 
days grow long, thousands of New 
Englanders flock to the coast, seeking 
refuge from crowded cities and 
rejuvenation by sun, water, and sea- 
scented air. But too many people are 
forced to use too little beach. Most 
beachfront property is privately 
owned, and much of what is publicly 
owned is difficult for many people to 
reach. 

The Urban Land Instituted pub¬ 
lication, "Environmental Comment," 
reports that of about 60,000 miles of 
shoreline on the U.S. mainland, only 
about a third are suitable for recrea¬ 
tion. With more than 50 percent of 
the nation's population living along a 
strip of East Coast 50 miles wide, 
recreational demands on these 
beaches are particularly intense. The 
problem of insufficient beach access 
significantly afflicts the New England 
states. Connecticut, for example, 
owns 49 miles, or 8.4 percent, of the 
stated 583 miles of shoreline. In 
Massachusetts, 175 miles of the 1200 
mile coast are publicly owned. And 
the problem becomes more pro¬ 
nounced each year. 

In 1980, the Year of the Coast, 
the regiond coastal states are trying 
to improve public access to the coast. 
Congress is currently considering 
amendments to the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 that en¬ 
courage states to increase public 
p^jess to beaches for recreation and 
authorize grant programs that may be 
used by coastal states to acquire 
privately owned access routes to the 
public beaches and coastal areas. 

Increasing public access is a 
complicated problem for several 5 
reasons. Many people who own Y 
coastal property feel that strangers o 
using the shore in front of their land K 


are trespassing. Even where states 
own beach property, reaching the 
beaches may be difficult because of 
inadequate roads and parking. 

Purchasing property from pri¬ 
vate owners can be prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive, and some local communities 
may not want the surge of outsiders 
that public beaches often attract. 
Also, increased recreational use of 
coastal areas may, in some cases, 
harm sensitive natural features such 
as dunes and wildlife breeding 
grounds. 

New England coastal states are 
balancing all of these considerations 
in trying to improve access. Maine, 
reports Esther Lacognata, program 
manager of the Maine Coastal Pro¬ 
gram, is focusing on access for fish¬ 
ing as well as for recreation and 
tourism. The state assists towns that 
wish to revitalize public waterfront 
areas, provides public boat launching 
ramps, and supports planning and con¬ 
struction of fishing piers to be used 
by recreational and commercial 
fishermen. 

"It T s not an easy problem to 
solve because actual acquisition of 
property for public use is very expen¬ 


sive," Lacognata said. "People with 
private property feel very threatened 
by any suggestion of its being 
acquired for public use." 

Some coastal states, such as 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, are searching for lost 
certificates of title to rights of way, 
in hopes of broadening access to 
public beaches. By tracing title 
rights back as far as possible, some¬ 
times the state is able to prove 
historical public claim to access 
routes that mayborder or intersect 
private property, according to John 
Lyons, chairman of the Rhode Island 
Coastal Resources management 
Council. Some of these titles, he 
said, date back to the early 1800s. 
The search distresses some property 
owners and town residents, who 
object to having a right of way next 
to or near their property. Some 
towns would prefer to control access 
roads, restricting use to town resi¬ 
dents. Some cases, he said, may end 
up in court. 

While rights of way deal with 
access perpendicular to the coast, 
states also are studying ways to 
improve lateral access, or access 
along the shore. For Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New York, the 
border between public and private 
shorefront is mean high water mark. 
This means that twice every 24 hours, 
at high tide, people walking along the 
shore must tread on private property. 
Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
Hampshire adopted the mean low 
water line as the boundary of public 
ownership, making the intertidal zone 
an area of controversy. 
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Review teams help developers, 
towns consider environmental 
aspect of plans 


By Jean Shelburn, Environmental Re¬ 
view Team Coordinator , Eastern 
Connecticut RC&.D Area 

The Environmental Review 
Team (ERT) is made up of a group of 
professionals in the fields of natural 
resources, engineering, and planning 
who evaluate development proposals 
at the request of a town and 
developer. A written report which is 
the end product of the field review 
process evaluates the distribution, 
quantity, and quality of the natural 
resources on the site and the sur¬ 
rounding area, with respect to their 
ability to support the proposed devel¬ 
opment and the probable effects of 
the development on that natural re¬ 
source base. 

The purpose of an environ¬ 
mental review is to provide the local 
decision makers and developers with 
natural resource data and interpreta¬ 
tion which will help maintain environ¬ 
mental quality and consider the long¬ 
term economics of land use. This 
service is provided free of charge. 
The personnel for the ERT are pro¬ 
vided by the federal, state, and re¬ 
gional agencies participating in the 
Eastern Connecticut Resource Con¬ 
servation and Development (RC6cD) 
Area. These include the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service; State de¬ 
partments of Environmental Protec¬ 
tion and Health; and the five regional 
planning agencies in the project area. 
In addition, a grant from the State of 
Connecticut Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection is funding the full¬ 
time team coordinator and supporting 
services for the ERT. 

The ERT acts only in an 
advisory capacity, with actual de¬ 
cisions being made by the town and 
landowner or developer. The ERT 
does not compete with private con¬ 
sultants by providing finished site 
plans. Rather its function is to 
represent the public interest by in¬ 
dicating the need for and the ad¬ 
vantages of applying sound conserva¬ 
tion principles to a development. 
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The benefits of the ERT service 
accrue to both the developer and the 
general public. For the developer, 
particularly when he is assisted dur¬ 
ing the early stages of a project, 
expensive mistakes may be avoided 
by his becoming aware of a site T s 
limitations and incorporating alterna¬ 
tive solutions and prevention and con¬ 
trol measures into site plans. A 
developer can much more easily in¬ 
clude a team ! s recommendations in 
site plans and designs if he is assisted 
early in a project before he spends 
much money. 

With proper planning and con¬ 
struction the general public, either as 
homeowners or as taxpayers, can be 
spared many of the costs for im¬ 
provements and corrective measures 
for items such as septic failures, 
sewer and water line construction, 
flood control, storm drainage, road 
maintenance, and erosion and sedi¬ 
mentation control. None of the 
financially stressed towns and tax¬ 
payers of Connecticut wants to incur 
the costs of constructing, maintain¬ 
ing, and operating a sewage treat¬ 
ment plant to correct an improper 
development. 

Many town-initiated land devel¬ 
opment proposals may be partially 
funded through various state and 
federal programs promoting industrial 
development, the purchase of recrea¬ 
tional/open space lands, the place¬ 
ment and operation of sanitary land¬ 
fill sites, and the establishment of 
low-income and elderly housing com¬ 
plexes. Towns are required to supply 
certain technical and environmental 
impact/assessment information about 
the site proposal to the funding 
agency. In Connecticut this presents 
problems to many towns operating on 
low budgets with minimum, if any 
technical staff capable of completing 
environmental assessment portions of 
funding applications. The Eastern 
Connecticut ERT has helped such 
towns by producing the natural re¬ 
source information reports needed to 
prepare state and federal funding 


Originally, the ERT was estab¬ 
lished to review only residential pro¬ 
posals. However, it was soon realized 
that the needs of towns extended to 
all types of development, so the ERT 
expanded its activities. Having a 
variety of land use proposals has 
added interest to the reviews by 
presenting a variety of problems to 
the various disciplines. 

Projects, at the time of the 
review, have varied from the con¬ 
ceptual stages to having final devlop- 
ment plans. Comments on sites with 
detailed plans tend to be mf'e 
specific but narrower in scope. In the 
early planning stages, the possibility 
for major modifications is greater 
and therefore allows greater flex¬ 
ibility for considering alternatives. 
So, although the recommendations 
may be more generalized, the ERT 
feels there is a greater potential for 
beneficial impact on projects in their 
early stages. In addition to the 
variety of projects which have been 
reviewed by ERT, the Eastern Con¬ 
necticut Resource Conservation and 
Development Area has agreed to 
Environmental Review Team activity 
in Tt Critical Area Studies.” 

In Connecticut, the conserva¬ 
tion commission is charged with "the 
development and conservation of 
natural resources” and is specifically 
designated as research arm of the 
planning commission. The ERT 
"Critical Area Evaluation and Inter¬ 
pretation” provides conservation 
commissions an opportunity to evalu¬ 
ate specific critical lands in their 
community and make specific recom¬ 
mendations to planning and zoning 
commissions relative to long range 
town planning and future develop¬ 
ment proposals. 

Environmental reviews have 
focused on specific development pro¬ 
posals which have come before town 
commissions for decision. If you 
review ERT projects since 1976, the 
increase in development proposals for 
marginal or critical lands is evident. 
There are several problems inherent 
with this trend: (1) the increase^ 
demand for use of critical lan^s 
places the burden of land use de¬ 
cisions on a municipality under a time 
limit which often forces decisions 
without proper evaluation; (2) it 
places the ERT under the same time 
limits which become continually 
harder to work with, considering the 
increasing workload of team coopera¬ 
tors; (3) the escalating number of 


Eastern Connecticut 
ERT Service Area 

Reviews completed from 
October 1977 to October 1980 
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proposals does not allow time to 
catch up on evaluation and planning 
for remaining critical lands; and (4) 
certain critical lands that might be 
set aside for open space are not 
properly evaluated for this purpose 
until it is too late and either the land 
or the funding (or both) are lost. The 
addition of critical land reviews will 
allow municipalities to request 
natural resource data and interpreta¬ 
tion for specific critical land. This 
data will be evaluated by the team 
with respect to long range planning 
for that critical area and the town as 
a'£hole. 

Participation by town repre¬ 
sentatives and developers on the re¬ 
views has been evaluated. There 
have generally been fewer disagree¬ 
ments about and a better understand¬ 
ing of the contents of the reports 
when all parties have been involved. 
Active participation also tends to 
result in better use of the informa¬ 
tion. 

Use of the reports has varied. 
In several cases where the report did 
not appear to be used significantly, 
the problems seemed to center 
around lack of owner involvement, 
politics, regulatory conflicts, or 
simply non-use of the report. How¬ 
ever, with the majority of projects 
the persons involved appear to have 
used or are now using the reports in 
plan revisions, site selection, issuance 
or denial of permits, or, in a few 
instances, decisions to abandon a pro¬ 
ject. 

Overall, it appears that the 
ERT is making a significant contribu¬ 
tion to the towns and developers in 
Eastern Connecticut by providing a 
more comprehensive basis for de¬ 
cision-making. 


Requesting an 
environmental review 


^ The procedure for requesting a 
teCTi review is as follows: The chief 
executive of a municipality and/or an 
administrative agency such as a plan¬ 
ning and zoning, conservation, or in¬ 
land wetlands commission makes a 
formal written request for the assist¬ 
ance of the Environmental Review 
Team to the local Soil and Water 
Conservation District. The local 
commission making the request 


should be the one with the decision¬ 
making responsibilities. 

Also required is the owner's 
written permission for the team to 
enter the property for purposes of the 
review. If the owner is not the 
developer, it is desirable to have a 
letter from the developer as well. 
Enclosed with the letter should be a 
location map, surveyed plot plan, 
statement of intended use by the 
developer, and any available en¬ 
gineering tests. 

For additional information re¬ 
garding the Environmental Review 
Team, please contact your local U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service office, 
Regional Planning Agency, or the 
Team Coordinator: 


Ms. Jeanne Shelburn, 889-2324, 
Environmental Review Team 
Coordinator, Eastern Connecti¬ 
cut RC<5cD Area, 139 Boswell 
Avenue, Norwich CT 06360. 

Formal requests for Team 
assistance should be sent to the 
Chairman of your Soil and Water 
Conservation District (S<5cWCD): 
Hartford County S<3cWCD, 340 Broad 
Street, Windsor, CT 06095; Middle¬ 
sex County S<5cWCD, Extension 
Center, Haddam, CT 06438; New 
London S<5cWCD, 562 New London 
Turnpike, Norwich, CT 06360; Tolland 
County S&WCD, Agricultural Center, 
Rockville, CT 06066; Windham 
County S&WCD, Agricultural Center, 
Brooklyn, CT 06234. ■ 
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By Martina Delaney, 
Citizens’ Participation Coordinator 


For 

Your 

Information 


Resourceful reading 


Gift shopping for your ecology- 
minded friends got you down? You've 
ruled out buying a product made in 
Russia or Japan (due to whale killing). 
You ! re not going to offend with a 
fluffy item made from the pelt of 
some rare or endangered species. But 
how do you narrow the gift field 
further? With the holidays less than 
a month away, the following are 
offered as safe and informative gifts. 

"A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Eastern and Central North America” 
by Roger Tory Peterson has just been 
published in a completely new 
edition. Added to the Jamiliar 
Peterson Identification System, which 
organizes species for quick recogni¬ 
tion, this new guide has an even 
easier to use facing-page format, 
with a complete description of each 
species opposite its color illustration. 
Peterson has painted 136 entirely new 
plates with all species in color. In 
addition, 390 color maps now show 
up-to-date summer and winter ranges 
and provide additional helpful in¬ 
formation. 

The guide includes all birds of 
the eastern and central United 
States—westward to the 100th 
meridian—and the adjacent provinces 
of Canada as well as most accidental 
and introduced species. Cloth bound, 
it retails for $15; in paperback, it ! s 
$9.95. 

Another new publication for the 
person heading into the field is the 
Connecticut Arboretum's newest 
bulletin, No. 25, entitled "Salt Marsh 
Plants of Connecticut.” An illus¬ 
trated guide to the plants of the 
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State ! s coastal wetlands, it offers 
twenty-two original pen and ink 
drawings by Christine Amelle. 

The 32-page booklet explains 
the patterns and processes of the 
grass dominated tidal wetlands and 
details such marshland vegetation as 
salt meadow cordgrass, sea lavender, 
black grass, cattails, water hemp, 
marsh elder, bulrush, and seaside 
goldenrod. Copies are available for 
$1.00 each plus 60$ postage by writ¬ 
ing to the Connecticut Arboretum, 
Connecticut College, New London, 
CT 06320. 

If persons on your gift list 
thought Orwell's ”1984” was frighten¬ 
ing, "The Global 2000 Report to the 
President” may not be the present to 
give. According to Joan Beck, 
"Chicago Tribune" Columnist, "in¬ 
stead of Orwell's oppressive Big 
Brother dictatorship's snuffing out 
human rights in the world about to 
end with a bang of nuclear war, the 
new scripts see human rights dying 
with a whimper in a losing global 
struggle for survival in environmental 
disaster.” 

The President's environmental 
message to the Congress of May 
23,1977, directed the Council on 
Environmental Quality and the De¬ 
partment of State to work with other 
federal agencies to study the 
"probable changes in the world's 
population, natural resources, and 
environment through the end of the 
century.” The results, the forecasts 
of ”2000,” are based on scientific 
projections of current trends by 
environm entalists, governm entalists, 
government experts, and planners, 


and their conclusions are disturbing. 
Its three volumes may be obtained by 
writing for "The Global 2000 Report 
to the President; Entering the 
Twenty-First Century”: Volume I, 
The Summary Report, s/n 041-011- 
00037-8, $3.50; Volume II, The 

Technical Report, s/n 041-011-00038- 
6, $13.00; Volume III, The Govern¬ 
ment's Global Model, s/n 041-011- 
00051-3, $18.00. Mail to: Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Visa <5c Master Card are 
accepted. 

People concerned with soli^or 
hazardous wastes might find the 
following two books of interest: 

"The Waste Watchers," A 
Citizens Guide for Conserving Energy 
and Resources, by Dr. Arthur 
Parcell, looks at society's resource 
use and misuse; what to know about it 
and what can be done about it. The 
book includes: six action guides, the 
Waste Watcher's Guide, and a person¬ 
alized quiz to measure your "waste 
line.” It's published by Anchor Press, 
costs $4.50. 

"Household Pollutant Guide,” 
from the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest, is a reference book 
that identifies the hazards of house¬ 
hold pollutants and suggests appro¬ 
priate harmless substitutes. Pub¬ 
lished by Anchor Press, it's $3.50. 

By the way, the Sierra Club is 
also offering a wide variety of books 
to give—from outdoor activities 
guides to the Sierra Club Scribner's 
Books for children. More information 
can be had by contacting the 
Connecticut Chapter, Sierra Chib, 69 
Lafayette St., Hartford, or by calling 
527-8737. ■ 


Gypsy moths 

The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station has devoted an 8- 
page special issue of it's publication, 
"Frontiers of Plant Science,” to the 
gypsy moth. 

Written by John Anderson, <JElef 
entomologist, the issue covers the 
history of the gypsy moth in Connect¬ 
icut, how it lives, its effects on trees, 
and describes various control 
methods. 

Free copies may be obtained 
from Publications, The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, P.O. 
Box 1106, New Haven, CT 06504. ■ 




The Connecticut 208 Program 
has been working to achieve the 
national goal of swimmable/fishable 
water quality throughout the State. 
By and large, the programs efforts to 
date have been concerned with the 
development of strategies to elimin¬ 
ate non-point sources of water pollu¬ 
tion. 

Non-point source pollution can 
be defined as that pollution which 
does not originate from a pipe. Some 
common examples are erosion and 
sedimentation, urban and agricultural 
sf §?m water runoff, landfill leachate, 
and contamination of ground water by 
failing septic systems. These types 
of pollution are more easily pre¬ 
vented than treated, since they 
generally result from improper land 
use. At the present time the 208 
Program is involved with a project 
which may not only eliminate a non¬ 
point source of pollution but which 
also may achieve swimmable/fishable 
water quality in a relatively short 
time. 


The French River rises in 
Massachusetts and flows into north¬ 
eastern Connecticut, eventually 
joining the Quinnebaug River in 
Mechanicsville. Two major impound¬ 
ments exist in Thompson, Con¬ 
necticut—Langers Pond and North 
Grosvenor Dale Pond. Unfortunately, 
these impoundments contain 
thousands of cubic yards of sewage 
sludge which have accumulated over 
the years behind the dams. The 
sludge, which originated in Massachu¬ 
setts, has significantly reduced the 
storage capacity of the impound¬ 
ments. It has also caused a severe 
water quality problem in the ponds. 


A similar problem exists in a 
series of impoundments on the Oxo- 
boxo River. The Oxoboxo River rises 
in Salem and flows into the Thames 
River at Horton's Cove in Montville. 
Nine significant impoundments exist 
along the river. Rockland Pond, Red 
Mill Pond, Pequot Pool, Picker Pool, 
ani Gair Pond have been adversely 
impacted by large quantities of highly 
organic paper sludge. These sludges 
have severely reduced the storage 
capacity of the impoundments, rang¬ 
ing from an 80 percent reduction in 
Rockland Pond (the farthest upstream 
of the five) to a 20 percent reduction 
in Gair Pond (the farthest down¬ 
stream.). Water quality has suffered 
as well. 


208 

water quality 
management 

French River/ 
Oxoboxo River 
impoundment studies 

Most of the paper mills which 
discharged this sludge to the river 
have gone out of business. The single 
mill that remains stopped discharging 
to the river in 1970. Therefore, 
removal of the paper sludges will 
result in a very rapid improvement in 
water quality. 

When organic material such as 
sewage sludge or paper sludge is 
deposited in a water body, naturally 
occurring microorganisms in the 
water begin to consume it. This is 
the natural process of decomposition. 
These microorganisms consume dis¬ 
solved oxygen during this process. If 
a very large amount of organic 
material is decomposing, the micro¬ 
organisms may require so such dis¬ 
solved oxygen from the water that 
fish and other aquatic life will not be 
able to survive. 

If the sludge, or other organic 
material for that matter, is removed, 
the dissolved oxygen level in the 
impoundments will increase. Even¬ 
tually, it may increase to the point 
where fish and other aquatic life can 
re-establish themselves. Recrea¬ 
tional activities such as swimming, 
fishing, and boating then become 
feasible. 

The United States Army Corps 
of Engineers, at the request of the 
Department of Environmental Pro¬ 
tection, has surveyed the impound¬ 
ments to estimate the volume of 
sludge which must be removed. The 
Corps determined that the five im¬ 
poundments on the Oxoboxo River 
contain roughly 230,000 cubic yards 
of highly organic paper sludge. The 
French River impoundments contain 
about 229,000 cubic yards, with 
Langers Pond holding about 46,000 
cubic yards and North Grosvenor Dale 


Pond having roughly 183,000 cubic 
yards. 

During the summer months, the 
combination of low stream flow and 
warm temperatures causes a severe 
odor problem in the vicinity of North 
Grosvenor Dale Pond. The com¬ 
plaints by residents of the area 
prompted the DEP to examine 
methods of eliminating this problem. 

The Connecticut 208 Program 
has hired a consultant, Management 
of Resources and the Environment 
(MRE), to study the feasibility of 
sludge removal and disposal. At the 
same time the Northeastern 
Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency is examining the potential for 
public recreation on the French River 
impoundments. The Southeastern 
Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency is doing the same for the 
Oxoboxo River impoundments. In 
both cases, recreational potential is 
based on the presumed swim¬ 
mable/fishable water quality which 
would result from sludge removal. It 
is important to note that no commit¬ 
ment has yet been made to remove 
these deposits. If the recreational 
opportunities do not exist, especially 
in terms of public access, it may very 
well be determined that it isn T t worth 
the expenditure of tax dollars to 
clean up the water. 

Citizens interested in learning 
more about the study should contact 
the Northeastern Connecticut 
Regional Planning Agency in Brooklyn 
at 774-1253, the Southeastern 
Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency in Norwich at 889-2324, or 
the 208 Central Office at 347-3700. 


By Joseph M. Rinaldi, 

208 Public Participation Coordinator, 
P.O. Box 1088, Middletown, Ct. 06457 
(203)347-3700 
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ACID RAINS 

Acid Rains Mar 80 p 17 

AIR COMPLIANCE UNIT 
Electric car: 
drive 4.3 mph and 
carry a long ex¬ 
tension cord Dec 79 p 15 

AIR POLLUTION 
"BTU bubble" allows 
cost-effective mix 
of energy savings, 
air oollution con¬ 
trols Je 80 p 9 + 

Getting the lead out 
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air Feb 80 p 15-16 

AQUIFERS 
Assembly passes 
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Aquatic plants and 
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Salmon display Feb 80 p 6 
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revisited Jl/Aug 80 p 9 
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Visit a fishway... Feb 80 p 5 
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Pheasant hunting ques¬ 
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dians Nov 79 p 3 
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series offered 
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cials Feb 80 p 17 
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LEGISLATION 

Legislature, 1979 Sept 79 p 17-19 
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summary Jl/Aug 80 p 12-14 

MAGNOLIA 

Tuliptree j a n 80 p 20 

MOHAWK MOUNTAIN STATE PARK 

Mohawk: skiing with an 
alpine feeling, closer 
to home Jan 80 p 3-4 


NATIONAL HUNTING F, FISHING DAY 
Sportsmen pay $500 
million a year 
for conservation Sept 79 p 2 


NORWALK, CONN. 

CAM planners view 
Norwalk shoreline 
aboard "Clearwa¬ 
ter” Sept 79 p 15-14 


OAK 

Black oak Feb 80 p 20 

Red oak Nov 79 p 20 

White oak Dec 79 p 20 

OPEN SPACES 
Open space indexing 
a valuable exer¬ 
cise Dec 79 p 16 

0RC'i®*S 

Rattlesnake plantain Mar 80 p 20 


OSPREYS 

1979: twenty-five 
young ospreys, 
an encouraging 
sign, a reminder 
of abundance Feb 80 p 7-9 

PARK RIVER 

Burying the- Park 

River May 80 p 5-7 

PARK AND RECREATION MONTH 

Jl/Aug 80 p 20 


PESTICIDES 

Avoid the cucaracha 

cha cha Nov 79 p 8 


PHEASANTS 
Pheasant program 
provides recre¬ 
ation for thou¬ 
sands Oct 79 p 6-8 


PUBLICATIONS 
Some suggestions for 
your winter reading, 
environmental gifts Nov 79 p 15 

PUBLICATIONS SALES OFFICE 
Maps, maps^maps and 
more * Je 80 p 8 


QUINEBAUG HATCHERY 
Ouinebaug's fishing 

ponds open March 1 Feb 80 p 14 

REFUSE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL 
Waste management 
plan now avail¬ 
able May 80 p 19 

ROCKY HILL, CONNECTICUT 
Rocky Hill to begin 
'infusing!environ- 
mental awareness Oct 79 p 5 

SALMON RIVER DAM/FISHWAY 
Dam improvements open 
85 miles of Salmon 
River system Nov 79 p 14 

SANITARY LANDFILLS 
Basin mapping means 
new landfill siting 
policy can focus 
on sites most suit¬ 
able for waste dis¬ 
posal Jl/Aug 80 p 16-17 

Coverup: a tale that 
pits a monster sheet 
of plastic wrap against 
the ugly creature that 
creeps out of many a + 

local landfill Feb 80 p 10-12 

SCHNEIDERMF.YER 
Deputy commissioner 
accepts position 
in industry Nov 79 p 2 

SCHOONER, INC. 

'Schooner' offers marine 
education on location... 

May 80 p 10-11 

SEEDLINGS 

Seedling offers Dec 79 p 11 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Septage and sewage 
sludge disposal 
will be studied Sept 79 p 15 

To add or not to add 
report says, "spare 
yourself and your 
septic system" Jan 80 p 15 + 
Wastewater treatment 
alternatives ex¬ 
panded Sept 79 p 10-11 


SHOREBIRDS 
Shorebirds head 

south Sept 79 p 8-9 + 

SIP (State Implementation Plan) 

Air cleanup plan 

available Dept 79 p 12 

SKIS AND SKIING 
Mohawk: skiing with 
an Alpine feeling, 
closer to home Jan 80 p 5-4 

SLEEPING GIANT STATE PARK 
Reclining figure, 
yours courtesy of 
'Giant' Associa¬ 
tion Dec 79 p 2 

SLEIGHING 
Sleigh rallies in 
Connecticut towns 
provide nostalgia 
pageantry, beauty 
and competition Dec 79 p 12-15 

SOILS 

Society lists soil 

scientists Feb 80 p 17 

SOLAR ENERGY 
Solar energy: getting 
it into domestic 

hot water Jan 80 p 10-11 

STATE/EPA AGREEMENT 
State/EPA agreement 
focuses on major 
environmental 

issues Nov 79 p 9 + 

STATE PARK AND RECREATION 
ADVISORY SERVICE 
New service offers 
help to recrea¬ 
tion programs Jl/Aug 80 p 2 

SYMBIOSIS 
Nature pairs some 

strange partners Mar 80 p 14-15 

TERNS 

Falkner's Island 

revisited Jl/Aug 80 p 9 

US DA 

The USDA and you Feb 80 p 14 
WARBLERS 

Spot a warbler in 

its sprint? colors May 80 p 16-18 


WATER CONSERVATION 
Water conservation 

begins at home Oct 79 n 12-14 + 


WATER QUALITY 
Network monitors 
state's water 

quality Feb 80 p 15 

New standards to 
include ground 
water policy, 

goals Jl/Aug 80 p 18-19 

Regions conduct 
pilot water pro¬ 
grams Nov 79 p 16 

208 reviews leachate 
and runoff tech¬ 
nology Oct 79 p 19 

WATER SUPPLY 
Water resources: 

April 1980 Je 80 p 8 

Water resources 
information 

summarized Oct 79 p 17 

WATER, UNDERGROUND 
Groundwater with a 

bang May 80 p 14-15 

WATERFOWL 

Lead shot: getting it 
out of waterfowl 
diets Dec 79 p 18 

WILDLIFE DAMAGE 
The beast in the 

garden Je 80 p 5 + 

WILDLIFE RESOURCES 
Numbering birds and 

beasts Sept 79 p 6-7 

WILDLIFE WEEK 
Forty-third wildlife 
week harks back to 
habitat issue Mar 80 p 2 

YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS/ 

YOUNG ADULT CONSERVATION CORP 
Budget cut hits young, 
jobless, and DEP 
projects Je 80 p 12-14 

YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
"Valuable" describes 

YCC Sept 79 p 5-5 


Beaches From page 15 

As one way to make existing 
public beaches more accessible some 
states, such as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, are cooperating with 
public transportation systems, provid¬ 
ing shuttle buses to carry people from 
urban areas to beaches—as well as 
enabling them to leave their cars at 
home. 

"It's going to be at least a 
couple more years before we get 
there/’ Lyons said, referring to the 
mpi^y problems to be solved before 
the states are satisfied that the 
difficulties with public access have 
eased. The controversies and the 
emotions involved are as complex as 
the shore itself. Law, precedent, and 
history all have conspired to tangle 
the issues of private ownership, 
public right, and environmental pro¬ 
tection within the thin strip we call 
the coast. 


Prepared as a public information ser¬ 
vice by The New England River 
Basins Commission ■ 

Grant Application 

The National Wildlife Federa¬ 
tion, the nation’s largest conservation 
education organization, has set a 
deadline of December 31, 1980, for 
applications from graduate students 
for its 1981-82 Environmental Con¬ 
servation Fellowships. 

To be eligible, applicants must 
be citizens of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico who are pursuing 
degrees in a college or university 
graduate program or law school. 
They must be principally engaged in 
research, rather than course work, in 
fields related to wildlife, resources 
management, or the protection of 
environmental quality. Emphasis will 
be given to topics of contemporary 
concern. 


Fellowships are offered to 
encourage research likely to provide 
information that will be beneficial to 
the NWF’s conservation education 
programs. The program is designed 
to assist a large number of research 
projects, rather than to provide full 
support for a few. Grants are 
awarded in amounts up to $4,000. 

In addition to the NWF fellow¬ 
ships, which have been awarded for 
the past 23 years, the Federation has 
since 1971 also awarded joint fellow¬ 
ships with the American Petroleum 
Institute for studies involving petro¬ 
leum and the conservation of re¬ 
sources. The deadline for the NWF- 
API fellowship is also December 31. 

For information, including a list 
of priority topics and an application 
form, write the Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent, National Wildlife Federation, 
1412 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. ■ 
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Public Hearings 

December 10, 1980; 10 a.m„ 

Rm. 161, State Office Bldg., 
Hartford 

To consider application of Suis- 
man and Blumenthal to discharge 
an average of 30,000 gallons per 
day of treated oily wastewaters 
from chip washing operations to a 
Metropolitan District sanitary 
sewer on Flatbush Avenue in 
Hartford. 

December 11. 1980; 10 a.m. 

Rm. 161, State Office Bldg., 
Hartford 

To consider application of Gilbane 
Properties, Inc., to discharge 
48,800 gallons per day of domestic 
sewage from a proposed apartment 
project to the town of Stonington 
sanitary sewerage system. 

December 22, 1980; 7 p.m. 

Council Chambers, Bridgeport City 
Hall, 45 Lyon Terrace 
To consider application of North- 
end Medical Associates to install 
storm drainage outlet pipe and 
associated rip-rap for discharge 
of storm water from medical build¬ 
ing and parking areas to be devel¬ 
oped at 4637 Main St., Bridgeport. 

Events 

January 16, 7-9 p.m. 

’’Night Creatures and Their Ways” 
at Connecticut Audubon Center, 

2325 Burr St., Fairfield. 

Family program and short night 
hike. 

Children, $1; adult members, $3— 
non-members $5. Registration 
required. Call 259-6305 to regis¬ 
ter or for information. The 
Connecticut Audubon Society is 
also offering a variety of chil¬ 
dren’s classes, field trips (call 
259-0416), a February evening 
lecture series, adult mini-courses, 
and cross-country skiing tours 
during December, January, and 
February. Call for schedule and 
details. 

Permits Issued 

Inland Wetlands 

6/18/80: Yoney Realty Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport 

Relocating 315 + feet of an exist¬ 
ing stream, filling 0.10 + acreas 
of wetlands and regrading on area 
adjacent to Island Brook. Con¬ 
ditions. 


7/7/80: Custom Craft Kitchens, 
Monroe 

Filling a wetland and rechannel¬ 
izing a watercourse. Conditions. 

7/14/80: Toby Karlin, Southport 
To fill 1/2 acre of wetland in 
conjunction with construction of 
an eight unit condominium and park¬ 
ing facilities. Conditions. 

7/18/80: Laura L. Squier, Col¬ 
umbia 

Installation of approximately 380 
cubic yards of gravel fill and 
two 18” culverts for construction 
of access driveway to two resi¬ 
dential lots. Conditions. 

7/18/80: CT. DOT, Newington 
Outletting of storm water in 
Harbor Brook at two locations in 
Meriden. Also removal of 21 cu¬ 
bic yards of material and place¬ 
ment of 9 + cubic yards of modi¬ 
fied riprap and gravel will occur 
on site 1. Site 2 will have 5 
cubic yardb of material removed 
and placement of 9 + cubic yards 
riprap and gravel. Conditions. 

7/21/80: CTo DOT, Newington 
Placement and grading of fill for 
roadway embankments, and the in¬ 
stallation of storm drainage out¬ 
lets as required for the construc¬ 
tion of two ramps from Connecti¬ 
cut route 72 terminating at 
Christian Lane. Conditions, 

7/22/80: City of Milford 
To construct a soccer field and 
bleacher complex near Foran High 
School requiring filling 2.7 + 
acres of inland wetlands, filling 
400 feet of watercourse, and dis¬ 
charge of storm water runoff in¬ 
to an adjacent pond. Conditions. 


7/23/80: Ct. DOT, Newington 
Extending of a culvert into wet¬ 
lands southwest of the intersec¬ 
tion of Conn. Rt. 140 and 83 in 
Ellington. Conditions. 


7/28/80: Waterbury Urban Renew¬ 
al Agency, Waterbury 
Construction of the sewer paral¬ 
lel to and within the flood plain 
of Beaverpond Brook for approxi¬ 
mately 560* crossing Beaverpond 
Brook near Mulloy Rd., cul-de- 
sac and two crossings of a small, 
unnamed tributary to Beaverpond 
Brook. Conditions. * 


7/28/80: SKG Associates, New 
Mi lford 

Construction of a 180 1 , 20’ wide 
driveway which will cross wet¬ 
lands in two places; the culvert- 
ing of an unnamed watercourse 
with 120* of 18” RC pipe for the 
road crossing; the outletting of 
storm drainage into a watercourse; 
maintenance of a previously un¬ 
authorized alteration of the 
watercourse; placement of riprap 
and sediment and erosion controls 
within the wetland and water¬ 
course o These activities will 
require the removal of 40 cubic 
yards of materials and the place¬ 
ment 3700 cubic yards of clean- 
site-excavated material. Condi¬ 
tions. 


7/29/80: CT.DOT, Newington 
Placing fill and installing 372’ 
of Corrugated metal pipe in con¬ 
junction with the construction 
of a 76 space commuter parking 
lot located north of the inter¬ 
section of Lordship Blvd. and 
Surf Ave. in Stratford. Condi¬ 
tions, 


Emergency items should 
on Xmas shopping lists 

Stephen J. McGrail, regional 
director for the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency, suggests 
that New Englanders consider buy¬ 
ing Christmas gifts which could 
be used in households during emer¬ 
gencies such as snow storms, 
floods, hurricanes, or power 
blackouts. 

His list of possibilities 
includes: transistor radio, bat¬ 
teries, flashlights, thermos jug 
insulated food chest, hand-wound 
clock, water purifying tablets, 
first aid kit and handbook, canned 


be 


heat stove, hand-pumped fire ex¬ 
tinguisher, chemical fire extin¬ 
guisher, fire-smoke detectors, 
candles, kerosene lantern, and 
heavy masking tape. 

v 

Almost all of the items are 
on the shelves of drug, variety, 
discount, grocery and department 
stores. A complete list of need¬ 
ed supplies is detailed in the 
emergency handbook ”In Time of 
Emergency,” obtainable from local 
civil defense offices, McGrail 
adds. 
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7/29/80: Sean P. McGuire, Mil¬ 
ford 

Maintenance of existing fill and 
placement and grading of an ad¬ 
ditional 1,500 cubic yards of 
sand and gravel on the site of a 
single family residence at 61 
Concord Ave., in the Devon sec¬ 
tion of Milford. Conditions. 

8/5/80: Stepney Vol. Fire Co., 

# 1 Inc., Monroe 
Depositing of 15 cubic yards of 
fill for the construction of an 
access driveway to serve a pro¬ 
pped fire station. Conditions. 

Dam Construction 

6/30/80: Columbia Lake Brook, 
Columbia 

To repair a dam on Columbia Lake 
Brook in Columbia. Conditions. 

7/24/80: Five Mile River, New 
Canaan 

To construct a dam on an unnamed 
tributary of the Five Mile River 
in New Canaan. Conditions. 

Tidal Wetlands 

7/14/80: Mr. A.F. Simpson III, 

New London 

Retain fill, approximately 5000 
so. ft. within established bounds 
of tidal wetlands to be used for 
parking at the Ship's Wheel Res¬ 
taurant in New London. Condi¬ 
tions. 

Tidal Wetlands 
Structures & Dredging 

4/21/80: Mr. § Mrs. M.D. Gosner, 
West Haven 

To construct a dock and place 
fill within regulated tidal wet¬ 
lands in Milford Harbor, Milford. 
Conditions. 

5/19/80: Ragged Rock Marina, 

Inc., Old Saybrook 
To maintain an access road, con¬ 
struct and maintain a 36" cor¬ 
rugated aluminum culvert and ex¬ 
cavate and maintain a ditch with- 
inRegulated tidal wetlands in 
the North Cove area. Old Saybrook. 
Conditions. 

6/10/80: Raymond Varley, Old 
Saybrook 

To maintain a retaining wall and 
construct and maintain an exten¬ 
sion wall along the bank of Mud 
Creek, Old Saybrook. 


6/10/80: Mr. Joseph Caselli, 
Stratford 

Retain and maintain a pile and 
timber pier with ramp and float¬ 
ing dock in the Housatonic River, 
Stratford. Conditions. 

6/17/80: Dorothy Tower, Ston- 
ington 

Construct and maintain a pile and 
timber pier, ramp and floating 
dock in Ram Park Cove at Mason 
Island, Stonington. Conditions. 

6/18/80: D. Stewart MacMillan, 

Jr., Madison 

Remove a pier and replace with a 
floating dock and ramp. Repair 
existing bulk head. Dredge 400 + 
cubic yards of material and place 
4 cubic yards of riprap in the 
Week River at Madision and in the 
tidal wetlands for East and West 
Rivers, Madison. Conditions. 

7/18/80: Alexander f 7 Sally Von- 
Summer, Riverside 
Construct and maintain a dock, 
ramp and series of floating docks 
in the Todd Pt. area of Greenwich, 
Conditions. 

7/28/80: Fred Graves, Graves 
Marine, Clinton. 

To dredge a trapezoidal area; 
construct and maintain a floating 
dock, floats, walkway and ramp in 
Shalers Creek at Clinton and in 
the regulated tidal wetlands in 
Indian River, Clinton. Condi¬ 
tions. 

8/11/80: David P T Judith Parker, 
South Norwalk 

To construct and maintain a pile 
and timber pier, ramp and float 
in designated tidal wetlands and 
beyond mean high water in Wilson 
Cove* Norwalk. Conditions. 


Water Compliance 

6/30/80: Consolidated Industries, 
Cheshire 

To discharge to the Ten Mile Ri¬ 
ver an average daily flow of 
40,000 gallons per day of treated 
metal finishing wastewater and 
an average daily flow of 500 gal¬ 
lons per day of boiler blowdown. 
Conditions. 

6/30/80: The Accurate Forging 
Corporation, Bristol 
To discharge to an unnamed trib¬ 
utary to the Pequabuck River an 
average daily flow of 37,000 gal¬ 


lons per day of wastewaters. 
Conditions. 

7/2/80: Northeast Nuclear Energy 
Company, Hartford 
To discharge to Long Island Sound 
at Quarry Cut an average daily 
flow of 2,696,000,000 gallons of 
wastewater at a maximum tempera¬ 
ture of 105°F; to discharge to 
Niantic Bay an average daily flow 
of 1,289,000 gallons of screen 
water discharge; and to discharge 
to Long Island Sound via Quarry 
Cut and to Niantic Bay variable 
flows of non-contaminated floor, 
drain, transformer yard drains, 
and surface water runoff. Con¬ 
ditions . 

7/2/80: Federal Paper Board 
Company, Inc,, Versailles 
To discharge to the Little River 
an average daily flow of 250,000 
gallons per day of wastewaters 
and 650,000 gallons per day of 
non-contact seal water and vacuum 
pumps, and to discharge to Paper 
Mill Pond an average daily flow 
of 5,000,000 gallons per day of 
condenser cooling water and 
1,000,000 gallons per day of non- 
contact cooling water. Condi¬ 
tions. 

7/10/80: City of Norwalk 
To discharge to Norwalk Harbor an 
average daily flow of 95,000,000 
gallons per day of wastewaters. 
Conditions. 

7/10/80: Sea Research Foundation, 
Inc., Mystic Marinelife Aquarium, 
Mystic 

To discharge to the Mystic River 
an average daily flow of 144,000 
gallons per day of flow through 
well water; an average batch flow 
of 400,000 gallons of dolphin 
tank drainage; (twice per year); 
an average daily flow of 560 
gallons per day of saline fish 
tank discharge; an average batch 
flow of 200,000 gallons (four 
times per year) of outdoor exhi¬ 
bit pool drainage; an average 
batch flow of 6,000 gallons 
(eight times per year) of brine 
pool drainage; an average batch 
flow of 60,000 gallons (six times 
per year) of outdoor seal pool 
drainage. Conditions. 

7/10/80: Suisman and Blumenthal, 
Inc., Hartford 

To discharge to Kane Brook via 
drainage swale and to the Park 
River via a drainage swale varia¬ 
ble average daily flows of oil 
bearing stormwaters. Conditions. 
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There are many species of 
sphagnum, or peat moss, and they 
are found widely distributed in North 
America. Sphagnum can be observed 
well into the winter months, particu¬ 
larly on warm days when the snow has 
thawed. 

This typical bog plant has 
fascinating adaptations. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting adaptations is 
its ability to absorb large quantities 
of water. This is accomplished be¬ 
cause the green cells present in the 
plant take up only half of its avail¬ 
able space. They are arranged 
alternately with colorless empty cells 
which may store water and provide 
buoyancy. This arrangement explains 
why this type of moss has a very pale 
green appearance. 

Another characteristic of 
sphagnum is its ability to take water 
from the atmosphere through the 
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absorbent cells of its branchlets and 
stems. It takes only a minimum 
amount of moisture from underneath, 
even though the lower portions of the 
plant are nearly always exposed to 
water. 

Sphagnum plays an important 

role in the filling in of many aquatic 
regions. It seldom appears as a single 

plant, and it can grow in large masses 
which contain thousands of plants. 
Over long periods of time, these 
sphagnum-filled wet areas slowly fill 
in, and trees move in to take over, 
with the ground gradually becoming 
drier. 

This moss has many uses. In 
some parts of the world it serves as a 
main source of fuel. In this country 
its use as packing around trees and 
other living plants when they are 
being transported is well known. It 
has also been used as absorbent 
material in surgery. 
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